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THE STUDY OF HOMERIC RELIGION 



ALBERT G. KELLER 
Yale University 



The study of Homeric religion cannot well be disassociated 
from the study of Homeric society in general. Scarcely another 
factor in societal life is so all-pervasive in its influence as is the 
system of beliefs that develop out of man's relations with his 
"imaginary environment"; no religion can be studied to much 
purpose apart from the scrutiny of its setting in the general 
societal order. Further, a good many of the points upon which 
I shall touch apply just as aptly to the general study of Homer 
as they do to the specific topic of Homeric religion. These con- 
siderations must serve as an apology, if one is thought to be 
needed, for the fact that this essay seems largely tO' ignore the 
precise theme set before it. What I have found myself writing 
— after the end is reached and the time has come to think of a 
beginning — is a series of reflections upon the study of Homer, 
chiefly with reference to Homeric religion, and never, I trust, 
without some evident applicability to it. 

It should also be said, by way of preliminary, that Homeric 
evidence, so far as this essay is concerned, means the evidence 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. The whole matter of the time- 
relation as between the data of classical archaeology and those 
of the epics is dubious enough to give the discreet layman pause. 
And the "Homeric Age" of the Homeric poems is a sufficiently 
rich and definite culture-epoch to reward any effort that soci- 
ologists may choose to put upon it. 

There are a number of reasons why the study of Homer is 
profitable to the real scientist whose interest lies in the life and 
evolution of human society — and it is, in any case, an enticing 
study by reason of the character of its materials. Perhaps it is 
a little outside of the scientific order to reveal a weakness for 
data presented in attractive form; but if the mood of the investi- 
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gator counts for anything in his results, certainly it is a stimu- 
lating change to deal now and then with documents whose beauty 
of form and general aesthetic and human interest tempt one to 
press a little farther after it is time to stop, to reread, or even 
to do a little memorizing. 

But, to dismiss this aspect of the subject, and to take up in 
orthodox style the matter of profitableness of materials, it may 
be said that the Homeric data are, in their way, unique. Here 
are a quantity and a quality of information concerning a fairly 
definable epoch of the far past which it would be hard to match. 
Few masses of legendary material are so large, and still fewer 
afford any approach to the consecutiveness and consistency here 
manifested. And the quality also is particularly high because of 
the complete unconsciousness with which such information is 
given, and the remarkable absence of sacerdotal or other bias on 
the part of the recounting agency. Where in other legendary ma- 
terial the priest or the flatterer of the great is in constant evi- 
dence — ^where the sociologist gets meager pickings out of fulsome 
adorations of the gods or equally fulsome adulations of men — 
in Homer appears a panorama, in some respects altogether 
modern in its objectiveness, of the humble as well as the exalted 
life of the day. And a rare distinction of Homer is that in his 
portrayal of his time we see how the contact of two unequally 
advanced civilizations looks from "below." Apparently, also, 
the two tales, probably because of their national and partially 
holy character, have been subjected to relatively little tampering. 
For all these reasons, and others which are implicit in them, or 
are of minor importance, the Homeric material is of great sig- 
nificance to the social scientist. Nor does it detract from these 
contentions to realize that, but for the existence of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, we should be left considerably more in the dark respect- 
ing those significant earlier phases of the very civilization of 
which we of the western world are the direct heirs.^ 

Further — and to this aspect of the case I wish to give some- 
what more of attention — this entire mass of material is removed 

' Certain of these ideas and considerations were developed by the author in 
an essay entitled "Sociology and Homer," in the American Journal of Sociology 
for July, 1903. 
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almost wholly from the sphere of those influences which tend to 
perturb the scientific judgment ; it is of far away and long- ago, 
and can be viewed by most of us perfectly objectively, as ob- 
jectivity goes. A great many cannot so view the Bible; and as 
we approach our own age, the subjective element cannot but 
enter, whether we will or no, in a progressively increasing degree. 
Science — and social science is no exception — succeeds best when 
it works in materials from which their own nature, or time, or 
distance has removed all contemporaneity except that which 
exists in almost impersonal form in the essential likenesses of 
human experiences and destinies. In working with such ma- 
terials the investigator can more readily attain atmosphere, 
distance, perspective, detachment, or whatever else it may be 
called. He is not summoned to draw conclusions from the self- 
same instances to which it is then proposed to apply those conclu- 
sions; nor tO' work in the turmoil of contemporary passions, 
sympathies, and animosities. There is little chance for the emo- 
tions to get in and warp the work of the intellect. For these 
reasons labor carried on amidst this style of material is particu- 
larly suited to the beginner, that he may get started aright; and 
even to the older student, that he may apply to himself a cor- 
rective. Studies of this nature approach the type of those 
which are pursued by natural scientists and historians; and it is 
very desirable that a social scientist should not lose a sense of 
their value. In any Ccise, sociology has never incurred the ridi- 
cule of true scientists because of its actual labors over materials 
dispassionately viewed and objectively treated; it is half-baked 
theorizing over contemporary conditions, wholesale pretensions 
with no basis in actual demonstration, that have done the science 
the most menacing disservice. So hard it is to be Olympian in 
the present age that anyone might be excused for going back to 
Olympus for a breath of its atmosphere. 

It has been said in the foregoing that the social scientist can 
hardly scan his Homeric evidence otherwise than in a detached 
and dispassionate way. But there have been students of Homer 
who could not take this attitude; and it may be worth the while 
to indicate the damage which this incapacity has done to their 
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labors on Homer. Here is, of course, a case of the subjective 
or biased standpoint. With some classical scholars it has been 
as impossible to pass an impartial judgment upon the classics as 
it would be for a very pious Moslem to criticize the Koran. I 
need not develop this proposition as a general one. In respect to 
Homer the most startling illustration, is that afforded by one 
who was, in some respects, a very great man — the English states- 
man, Gladstone. A classical scholar of renown once remarked 
to me that it would, in many respects, have been better for 
Homeric scholarship if Gladstone had never written. The ab- 
surdities into which his undiscriminating love of the Greeks and 
of Homer, combined with his stiff Christian orthodoxy, were 
able to lead this man, were scarcely exceeded by those better- 
known ineptitudes of his, which were impaled and labeled for the 
world by Huxley. But other classical authorities, while under no 
such thoroughgoing prepossession, have been led to oppose Hom- 
eric interpretations which ran counter to an ideal that lay in their 
own minds, and which was rooted in the perhaps involuntary de- 
termination to view the loved past with the eyes of the present, 
and to make its mores fit our own- They have said that such 
and such a distasteful interpretation "need not" be accepted, when 
the only visible grounds for non-acceptation lay in the humor of 
the reader, that is, depended upon whether a pre-conceived ideal 
of Homer was thereby to be injured or not. From such a pre- 
disposed viewpoint it is of course next to impossible to admit 
such evidence as that of survivals — evidence as to an antecedent 
stage of lower culture or savagery — which at bottom means that 
it is impossible not to deny that society is an evolutionary product. 
In fact, there must exist, for one in such a state of mind, a strong 
tendency forthwith to adopt a picturesque interpretation, if there 
is one ; and of old the human imagination has been able to invest 
with roseate hue whatever it chose thus to exalt. It is this tend- 
ency which helped to produce the welter of nonsense about the 
Morgenroth and other tenuous abstractions generally associated 
with the name of Max Miiller. It is the presence of this sort of 
prepossession, combined with what sometimes amounts to a 
studied indifference to the results of anthropological investiga- 
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tion, that renders the antecedent labors of classical scholars of 
such small avail to the student of societal evolution. Unques- 
tionably the philologists have perfected a method that the younger 
sciences might well emulate; the late Edward G. Bourne once 
told me that he derived his historical method — a method 
peculiarly effective in many ways, as historical and other 
students will bear witness — largely from a study of the phil- 
ologists' procedure. But when the classical philologist of the 
past came to deal with aspects other than the linguistic, he 
often left his good process behind him. Hence, as a general rule, 
the social scientist who studies the classics for what they may 
have to tell about the evolution of social forms and institutions, 
must expect but little aid, except in the matter of detail, from 
those who went before. This is one of the reasons why study 
of the classics is good training for the sociologist; he is simply 
obliged to deal with original material, and to exercise critical 
judgment at every step. That he may make many errors, and 
prove to be the laughing-stock of the classical scholars, is a matter 
of course, and also of small consequence. As the President of this 
Society has often confided to some of us, in the privacy of the 
classroom, "You've got to find out where it isn't before you find 
out where it is." 

One of the prime values of Homeric study, a sense of which 
has grown upon me as time has passed, is the splendid practice 
which it gives one in distinguishing what you must not believe, 
and what you need not believe, from what you are obliged to 
believe. A sociologist, of all persons, signs his scientific death- 
warrant when he gets to be credulous ; of all scientists the sociolo- 
gist is precisely the one who most stands in need of a scientifically 
suspicious mind. I firmly believe that no other single branch of 
study is so well calculated to sophisticate a man concerning those 
general aspects of social life in which vague a priori reasoning 
and irrational emotion are taking refuge, as that which Spencer 
set upon its feet and called "sociology." Such a study opens a 
man's eyes to many things, and it teaches him a tolerance which 
should enable him to keep his head amidst the flow of emotion 
and the clash of interests. If he can get the habit of thdtige 
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Skepsis, it is not likely to leave him at a pinch ; and the place to 
acquire the habit is in the impersonal and unemotional laboratory 
or quiet study. All this seems a good way from Homer ; but it is 
nevertheless true that the study of Homer calls for a considerable 
exercise of the critical faculty. The Greek mind was a lively and 
elusive one as far back as we can follow it; and the study of 
Homer well teaches the lesson that one must not be so ready to 
believe what he is deliberately told, as what he is able to find un- 
consciously revealed. To take a familiar instance : it is not neces- 
sary to believe that Achilles and Agamemnon quarreled; it is 
impossible to believe that Athena came down from Olympus and 
"seized the son of Peleus by his yellow locks"; but one must 
gather from this first book of the Iliad practically the whole Hom- 
eric theory of disease and its treatment. One learns to differenti- 
ate the theme, which the hearer was meant to believe, and which 
was doctored up to his taste, from the setting, unconsciously given 
as the necessary framework upon which to develop a deal of 
romancing. This sort of cool-headed and dispassionate critical 
judgment is a thing, I say, which the sociologist must get, if he 
is to be worth much to (and so gain recognition from) his gen- 
eration ; and I believe that he must lay the foundation of it — such 
is the inherent weakness of the human intellect as against the 
emotions — in the sort of objective investigation of which the 
study of legendary materials forms a notable example. 

Certainly also the study of Homeric society and religion will 
restrain a student from the tendency to adopt and cling to cut- 
and-dried classifications and categories, for, as we shall see, 
Homeric social phenomena clearly break through and escape all 
strict and exclusive norms of societal evolution. 

Having cleared away some of the general aspects of the study 
of Homeric life, and so of Homeric religion, we may now seek 
to scan the religious system by itself, from some of the favorite 
viewpoints of the academic sociologist. First of all, this system 
is distinctly consistent as a whole with the other societal forms 
of the age, thus justifying the rule that the folkways, with the 
institutions developed from out the matrix which they form, 
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show a strain toward compatibility among themselves.^ The 
industrial organization is in transition between the cattle-raising 
and the agricultural modes : the ox is the standard of value and 
the chief sacrificial offering; wealth is reckoned in cattle rather 
than in anything else ; and yet agriculture is flourishing, the exist- 
ence of good farming land unworked is a condition to be depre- 
cated, and bread is one of the staple foods. The system of 
property-holding is in accord with this status of the industrial 
organization; property in land is still of no more than rudi- 
mentary development, only the king and the shrine possessing a 
"piece-cut-out" ( refievo'i ) ; land-tenure is approaching, through 
a quasi-feudal form, the stage of private holdings. The family 
organization rests upon wife-purchase and "juridic monogamy," 
and, as befits this stage of the arts, is strongly patriarchal. In- 
heritance shows progress toward the system of primogeniture. 
The military system is distinctly barbaric, though the grosser 
practices, such as the use of poisoned weapons, are coming under 
the disapproval of the gods, which shows that they have prac- 
tically passed out of the folkways. However, when a town is 
captured, the men are killed, and what advance to slavery is 
found has to do only with women and children. Class-distinc- 
tions based upon the military organization are normal; on the 
whole the scale of social worth follows that of fighting ability — 
the king must be, actually or through a fiction, the strongest 
warrior. Government is monarchical in fact and also in theory — 
that is, it is a prosperity-policy for the society — but the power of 
the king is checked, at least in form, through a council of nobles 
and an assembly of the people. It rests ultimately, of course, 
upon a public approval strong and general enough to discounten- 
ance dethronement. Law is still mere precedent, and the personal 
righting of private wrongs is the rule, although, in the case of 
the taking of life, retaliation in kind is yielding to commutation. 
Vengeance may be visited upon the family or community of the 
transgressor. Evidently, reviewed along these general lines, the 
type of society is primitive. Hence we should not look for a 
form of religion that should be more than primitive. 

* Sumner, Folkways, p. 5. 
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Taken as a whole, Homeric religion is distinctly that. First 
of all, it is animistic: the Homeric idea of the soul is the stock 
idea of primitive peoples, and is rationalized very little, if at all. 
The psyche is the inessential double of the individual — man, 
animal, or inanimate thing — closely connected with the breath, 
capable, before its crossing of the restraining stream, of appear- 
ing to the living in dreams, and so on. Fire, water, and the dog 
discharge their common function as ghost-restrainers. In many 
respects the Homeric ideas of the soul would be capable of align- 
ment with those of the Central Africans or the Malays.^ Further, 
the Homeric gods are clearly, and not seldom crassly, anthropo- 
morphic; prayers are oral bargains and sacrifices their consum- 
mation; cult-operations are heavy and exacting; mortuary cere- 
monies are performed with the scrupulous primitive attention to 
detail; dreams and the phenomena of nature are invested with 
deep prophetic portent; such prophecy is normally implicitly 
relied upon ; oaths, ordeals, fetishes,* and the rest are in constant 
and serious evidence. 

I hasten to add, parenthetically, that, in my opinion, very little 
of the religious system is not indigenous. There are certain 
striking likenesses, as, for instance, in the pseudo-knowledge 
about the form and construction of the universe, that point to 
Assyrian or Egyptian borrowings ; but beyond these, the contrasts 
presented are generally far more striking than the similarities; 
and where there are likenesses, it is very much more simple to 
refer them to parallelism than to acculturation. Practically the 
only agency of acculturation in those days was the Phoenicians ; 
and while they were very eager, as befits a merchant-people, to 
disperse the products of the industrial arts — and the results of 

' Cf. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, § 201. 

* Seymour's statement (Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 40, 302) that there 
are no fetishes in Homer, seems to me an example of the neglect on the part of 
classicists to acquaint themselves with the ordinary usage of a special science. 
I do not see how anyone can read Spencer, let alone Lippert, and still deny the 
existence of fetishes in Homer. There may be none in the old Portuguese sense 
of the word ; but if an oak tree which was consulted to discover the will of a 
god is not a fetish in the scientific sense of that term, then the whole modern 
conception must be challenged. 
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their activities along this line are plainly to be made out in 
Homer — they were far more likely to conceal their religious 
views or adapt themselves to the religious mores of prospective 
customers, than to enter even the outermost border of the mis- 
sionary field. Seymour thinks that any originally foreign ele- 
ments in the Homeric religious system' have become so thoroughly 
assimilated as to be no longer recognizable.^ Looking at this 
matter in a still broader way, it must be realized that all religions 
of this early time were much alike, remaining, as they did, so 
near to the stock primitive form. For this reason they were 
mutually more tolerant than religious systems could be under 
the conditions of a more special development. It was only with 
differentiation and "revelation" to chosen peoples that a sense 
of superiority and inferiority, calling for the desirability or 
enforcement of conformity, could come into being. 

Taking Homeric religion to be, then, an indigenous system, 
one of the first things a sociologist wants to know about it is what 
it can tell him about antecedent stages of Greek evolution. What 
has this most conservative of societal factors preserved out of 
the past? This reconstruction of a people's past from the study 
of its contemporary religious system — a form of sociological 
method developed above all by Lippert — can easily be overdone, 
but, with the exercise of due care and sense, its yield is very 
interesting and important. It would appear, in the case of 
Homer, that the following simpler inferences could scarcely be 
astray. In earlier days, goats, sheep, and swine were under 
domestication before the horned cattle, and the latter before the 
ass and horse ; of the grains, barley preceded wheat, and the use 
of honey was very ancient, as would be supposed. Salt seems 
not to have appeared in sacrifice, and so, at a preceding stage, 
was apparently unknown ; and in one case where barley and wine 
were not available for sacrifice, tender oak-leaves and water were 
the substitutes. The bow was the older and obsolescent weapon, 

" "However much the early Greeks may have been affected by the religious 
beliefs and customs of the Phoenicians and Egyptians and other nations, they 
so assimilated all these foreign elements that these can no longer be separated 
clearly from what was native." — Life in the Homeric Age, p. 39s. 
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and poison was used on the arrows. The smith was the oldest of 
the recognized craftsmen. The divine society was, in some re- 
spects, less strongly organized and less "moral" than that of men. 
The dog must once have been more closely connected with the 
religious system, and human sacrifice must have been more com- 
mon ; less humanity must have been shown toward the conquered, 
in the mutilation of their bodies, etc. Certain parts of animals 
were once eaten, which came later, in sacrifice, to be only cere- 
monially eaten (tasted) ; the tongues were often cast into the 
flames untouched. The date-palm was a late introduction via the 
priesthood — of which an ascetic variety is hinted at. Burial at 
the hearth, in caves, and on mountains is indicated, in accord with 
the general method of induction developed by Spencer. Possibly 
some of the deities had once been animal-headed. And so on. 

Naturally cases of this nature have been interpreted diversely, 
and there is certainly need of the greatest caution both in the 
interest of truth and of the reputation of the science. Says 
Seymour :^ "The killing of captives, horses, and dogs by the pyre 
of Patroclus, is like to the usages of some of the North American 
Indians, but the analogies should not be pressed. The Trojan 
captives seem to have been killed in a spirit of vengeance" — not 
to furnish attendants for the next world. On the third day of 
battle, angry because of the death of Asius, Deiphobus kills a 
Greek and says that Asius even in going to the home of Hades 
will be glad in soul, since Deiphobus has supplied him with an 
escort (irofi'irov, N 416), but this need not be interpreted liter- 
ally any more than Romeo's words to Tybalt, "Mercutio's soul | 
Is but a little way above our heads: | Either thou or I or both 
must go with him" (Romeo and Juliet, iii. I. 131). That two 
dogs are killed at the pyre of Patroclus, just as two dogs attend 
Telemachus when he goes to the Ithacan place of assembly, may 
not be significant." The question might be, however, as to 
whether even the Shaksperean quotation may not hark back into 
some "dark backwood and abysm of time." Some would even 
infer back from this slaying of captives on funeral pyres to an 
antecedent state of cannibalism. 

'Life in the Homeric Age, p. 480. 
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However, granted the general character of the Homeric re- 
ligious system, and passing over such points of dispute in its 
interpretation, there appear in it elements as seemingly out of 
place, and as strikingly modern as is the romantic and touching 
story of Hector and Andromache, occurring as the latter does 
amidst conditions not elsewhere co-existent with the development 
of romantic love. It is these touches which somewhat justify 
the partisans of Homer in their wish to raise the Homeric Age 
into a sort of modern semi-Christian status. But we proceed 
to our cases illustrative of the divergence of the Homeric relig- 
ious system from the type to be expected. It has been said in the 
above that Homer shows the primitive stock idea of the nature 
of the soul; it is speeded to its rest in truly primitive form, and 
not without reminiscences of a grosser age of human sacrifice. 
But at this point a sharp departure from' general usage takes 
place; there is no ghost-cult of any kind. The mortuary cere- 
monies once duly completed, the ghosts are seen no more; the 
attitude of the living to the undeified dead is one of affectionate 
memory merely, as it might be, in the absence of belief in a future 
reunion, in the present age. There was really no ghost-fear at 
all. A series of departures from cruder usages, of which this 
one might stand as a type, lend to Homeric religion a character 
of cheeriness and freedom which is almost unparalleled, rela- 
tively to the stage attained by Homeric societal development in 
general. 

There are, further, no bad spirits in Homer — spirits with a 
general malevolent power. Hence there is no dualism of any 
importance, and the religion is free from many horrors. Even 
the journey to the spirit-world is no such menacing nightmare 
as many primitive systems — among them those from which the 
Homeric Greeks would in all likelihood have borrowed, if they 
had borrowed at all — ^give their adherents to believe. Sin is 
infringement of the rights of the gods and is punishable as such, 
but the gods are kindly disposed and are easily appeased, even if 
angered ; the process is perfectly simple, consisting in propitiation 
in the form of sacrifice. The only difficulty was the identification 
of the ofifended deity, and that was speedily accomplished through 
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recourse to a seer. Only Hades was inexorable, but he had no 
influence upon earthly affairs, and no rights that might be trans- 
gressed during life. For these reasons the relations of men to 
their gods seem to have been singularly unhampered and direct ; 
the divinities might act like spoiled children, but were easily 
cajoled. 

Further, the system was surprisingly free from ritual. There 
were no sacrifices which called for extended formulas and compli- 
cated ceremony ; any man cx>uld attend to his own or his family's 
sacrifices, and the king was competent to perform the public ones. 
There were no ceremonies of purification, nor of atonement for 
sin; no flagellation, humiliation, or mourning in connection with 
religious rites.'' For these reasons, and because of the conditions 
recounted in the last paragraph, there was no need of a differen- 
tiation of function calling for a trained functionary — least of all 
for a hereditary group or gild, with a special jargon, initiation, 
novitiate, and so on. As there was no need for a mediating 
agency, the priest-class was scarcely represented. There was 
really no native magic, and hence no need of the shaman. What 
this meant to the society the student of comparative culture- 
history is in the position to estimate; it certainly obviated the 
oppressiveness and gloom that are characteristic of a priest-ridden 
religious system. This is a further and an important reason why 
the Homeric religion was such an extraordinarily bright and 
cheerful affair compared with many another type to be found 
existing together with a societal system evolved along analogous 
lines with that of the Homeric Age. And it can hardly be going 
too far to say that this is one of the chief reasons why the Hom- 
eric narrative is not damaged for the social scientist through the 
entrance into it of the elsewhere all too prevalent sacerdotal bias. 

Another of the points of distinction between the Homeric 
religious system and others which, from general considerations, 
might be ranged along beside it, is the occasional presence in the 
former of an almost modem rationalization. No student of the 
science of society needs to be told that such rationalization was 
not constant or consistent; it is not so even today. One of the 

' Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 497-1498. 
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prime characteristics of primitive social forms is the ease with 
which they ignore consistency. This general proposition could 
be illustrated at length from Homer, entirely apart from the 
subject of rationalization. For example, the gods are represented 
as eating with men, as enjoying the savor of sacrifices; yet it is 
elsewhere stated that they eat ambrosia (that is immortality), 
that a fluid called "ichor" supplies for them the place of blood, 
and SO' on. Souls are incorporeal and like smoke; yet Odysseus 
can keep them away from his blood-filled trench at the point of 
the sword. Returning, however, to the subject of rationalization 
— for there it is, perhaps, that the divergences of the Homeric 
religion from type are most remarkable — it seems at times almost 
as if the spirit of Greek philosophy had here its sporadic germs. 
Zeus is made to exclaim : "Ah, me, how now do mortals take the 
gods to task ! For they say that their evils are from us ; while they 
themselves, because of their own acts of blind folly, suffer woes 
beyond measure."^ The old and troubled issue between free- 
will and determinism is here in evidence. This becomes the 
more striking when the really lofty conception of Fate is appre- 
hended ; the very gods were bound by Fate, though Fate appears 
in other cases to be under the control of the gods. Says Leaf, in 
his Companion to the Iliad,^ "If we ask how .... Zeus him- 
self is bound by Fate, we come only upon a rough form of the 
general problem of free-will and determinism, such as certainly 
would have been unintelligible in an age which had not yet 
thought out even the relation of cause and effect." It may, 
indeed, have been but a rough conception, but in the form in 
which it occurs it is astonishing within its societal setting. 

It is of peculiar interest to see a people just beginning to break 
over the ancient bounds into the region of rationalization. In the 
case of the ordeal-trial, reason is not yet wholly trusted. Mene- 
laus and Paris are, in one instance, about to settle the whole 
Graeco-Trojan dispute by a duel. Both Greeks and Trojans 
know who is to blame for their woes, as is evident, not only 
from the logic of the situation, but also from explicit statements. 
Yet so much confidence was placed in the outcome of the duel 

° Odyssey, I, 32-34. ' P. 162. 
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that both parties, in defiance of their own knowledge as to who 
was the guilty party could pray: "Whoever brought on these 
woes, let him die!" And the outcome of the appeal to divine 
justice is made a just one — Menelaus had Paris at his mercy — 
even though a piece of divine favoritism is allowed to perturb 
the absolute consummation of justice. But in other cases the 
persistence of the old and irrational is not so strong. Of this 
phase of evolution a few instances must suffice: take as a case 
the attitude evinced toward dreams and omens. The Greeks 
could distinguish between the dream that signified nothing — a 
mere dream (ovap) — and the one which was portentous, and 
they even had a word for the latter ( v-n-ap). Further, they would, 
on some occasions, express indifference or even contempt for 
omens. "Many are the birds," says Eurymachus, "that fly about 
beneath the rays of the sun ; but all are not portentous."^** And 
Hector, in patriotic ardor, can go farther, and exclaim in a 
curiously modern-sounding passage: "Thou dost bid obedience 
to the long-pinioned birds, but I care not one whit for them, nor 

regard them One bird of omen is the best — to defend the 

fatherland."^^ Similarly with prophecies; not all were regarded 
as of vital significance. But right here comes in one of the most 
telling cases of inference as to the mores of the day respecting 
these matters: the poet, enjoying the privilege of "prophecy 
after the act," is in a position tO' make these disregarded omens 
and prophecies come true or not, just as he pleases — and he has 
chosen invariably, so far as I know, to impress through the sequel 
that it is a most unwise thing to disregard anything that looks 
like a hint from the gods. Relying upon such instances and the 
implied criticism^ passed upon even incipient rationalization, it 
is not hard to reconstruct the actual spiritual status of the time 
respecting such accessories of the religious system. Some forms 
of rationalization are not so surprising, as, for instance, that 
visible wounds should be treated with concrete and sometimes 
well-adapted physical remedies, while hidden ailments should be 
regularly referred to a supernatural origin and must be healed 
by supernatural means; but it seems to me rather striking that 

^"Odyssey, II, i8i, 182. ^Iliad, XII, 237-238, 243. 
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dreams and omens should ever be questioned by people upon the 
stage of the Homeric Greeks. If, as some Greek scholars think, 
the poet really burlesques and makes fun of the gods, our aston- 
ishment at the anachronism must be the greater. 

But the last and greatest, and really inexplicable discrepancy 
is the emergence of the two epics themselves out of their social 
setting. I do not see how anybody can regard the Homeric 
society of the poems as a sort of antiquarian reconstruction; the 
picture of the society is too perfect, and too unconsciously so, to 
have been drawn from without. I do not know that this last 
statement could be proved — not, at least, without a searching of 
the text for the sources of the accumulation of impressions upon 
which the personal conviction has been, half -unconsciously, based. 
For this is the way such an impression must have arisen, just as 
the belief in the molding influence of a single mind upon these 
epics forces itself upon the person who reads and rereads Homer, 
and at length becomes aware of such a conviction through some 
subtle rolling-up of almost intangible impressions. Here is a 
society where the mores are not yet fully turned against the use 
of poisoned arrows ; where human sacrifice upon the funeral pyre 
is actually practiced ; where doughty heroes shrink in pale terror 
during a thunder-storm, not daring to drink their wine without 
pouring a libation; where it is only just becoming an "evil deed" 
to "dishonor the dumb clay," as in the dragging about of Hec- 
tor's body in the dust to avenge the death of Patroclus. One 
only of the host of similes in Homer is drawn from the action 
of the waking mind.^^ And yet out of this primitive setting 
comes one of the admittedly greatest examples of world-litera- 
ture. The incongruity is too vast to need to be dwelt upon. 

This last point does not align itself very evidently with the 
subject of this essay; but a contemplation of its exceptionality 
and its bearings cannot fail to enforce upon the student of human 
societies the futility of generalization unless it is done with the 
utmost modesty and discretion. The student of man and of 
human society must never be surprised to see his convenient 
systems and categories broken down before his eyes; nor yet 

"Jebb, Introduction to Homer, p. 31. 
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must he be disheartened thereby. If there is any branch of 
science which is in need of the very keenest and most cautious 
of scientific research, it is the science of society. And this leads 
me to say that a man could well spend a lifetime in developing 
the sociological aspects of legendary material similar to that of 
Homer. The Eddas, the Kalevala, the Vedic hymns, the Zend- 
Avesta, the Old Testament — all of these are quoted by sociolo- 
gists, and often, I suspect, uncritically. They furnish, for 
reasons I have mentioned, the best of fields for the beginner, 
who is too often under the impression that his salvation and that 
of the science lie in the speediest possible issuance to a panting 
public of grandiose sociological theories bearing the unmistakable 
stamp of his master-mind. Let such budding geniuses be shut 
up, as Carlyle would have all verdant youths, under a barrel, 
with a copy of one of these examples of an ancient people's self- 
revelation, and a grain of common-sense withal, and the status 
of sociology, and of the world at large, would speedily become 
a less unendurable one. 



